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THE GREAT REAL ESTATE BOOM OF 1887. 



BY J. M. GUINN. 



[Read December, 1889 ] 

The history of the paper cities and towns of Southern California may 
not he very interesting reading just now to their founders nor to the 
hosts of dupes who put their faith in the profuse promises of real estate 
agents, and their money in those paper cities ; but years hence when 
the deceivers and the dupes have passed away, some Macaulay will 
weave into history a story of our Southern California real estate bubble 
that will read like a romance. 

On the western side of our continent the word " boom " to express a 
sudden rise or inflation of values has superseded the older used and 
more expressive word — bubble. Boom — "to rush with violence," is 
better suited to express the dash, the impetuosity and the recklessness 
of Western speculators than the more effeminate term — bubble. Boom 
has come into our literature to stay, however unstable it may be in 
other places. I use it in this paper in its Western sense — an abnormal 
activity — a reckless rush into speculations that promise large returns 
from small outlays. 

It is scarcely two years since our great real estate boom bursted, yet 
its serio-comic and its tragic features, as well, are already half forgot- 
ten. A few years hence and even the actors in that comedy of errors 
will have forgotten all of it except the financial depression that followed 
the wild excesses of the booming days of '87. The little white stakes 
that marked the corners of the innumerable lots in the numerous paper 
cities and towns will have been buried by the plowshare, and the sites 
of the cities themselves forgotten. Lost to sight will be the cities, but 
to memory — expensive. 

In the archives of the County Recorder's office may be found the 
outlines of the history of the boom. It is a " true, full and correct " 
record of the plats of cities and towns — the record of subdivisions and 
re-subdivisions of lots, blocks and tracts in and additions to cities 
and towns — filling twenty large map books — the records of a single 
year — 1887. These are the merest skeletons of its history — the 
bony corpses of the boom so to speak. The embellishments are wanting 
— the literature dispensed broadcast by the founders of these cities and 
towns and their agents, the literature that described in well-rounded 
phrase, the advantages of these cities as future commercial emporiums 
and health resorts — that told of railroads, transcontinental and local, 
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that were building for the especial benefit of these commercial centers 
— that lauded their beauty of scenery and their mildness of climate, 
all these are wanting — and those triumphs of the lithographer's art 
that embellished the literature of the boom are wanting too — the 
princely hotels, the massive business blocks, the avenues lined with 
tropical plants, and streets shaded with evergreens — all these are want- 
ing in the records. The literature of the boom perished with the boom — 
buried in waste baskets and cremated in kitchen stoves. 

Communities and nations as well, are subject at times to financial 
booms — periods when the mania for money-making seems to become 
epidemic. The South-Sea bubble, the Darien colonization schemes, 
the Mississippi scheme of John Law, the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Bubble of Jay Cooke, have each been followed by financial panics and 
" Black Fridays," but the experience of one generation is lost on the 
succeeding. Experience as a school-master is too often a failure. 

The depression that followed the boom of 1874-76 continued until 
1881. The bursting of that boom was followed by several disastrous 
occurrences that served to prolong our financial miseries, to-wit : Com- 
mercial and bank failures, and a succession of dry years that ruined 
the sheep industry and reduced the graia producers to the verge of 
bankruptcy. The building of the Southern Pacific Railroad eastward 
gave us a new and better market for our products in the mining regions 
of Arizona and New Mexico. The completion of this road gave us a 
new transcontinental route, and emigrants began to arrive. The price 
of land advanced steadily, and gradually we recovered from our finan- 
cial depression. Up till 1886 the growth of our cities and towns had 
kept pace with the growth and development of the surrounding country, 
the crying need for new cities and towns had not been heard. The 
merits of the country had been well advertised in the East. Excursion 
agents, real estate dealers, and the newspapers of Southern California, 
had depicted in glowing colors the salubrity of our climate, the variety 
of productions, the fertility of our soil, and the immense profits to be 
made from the cultivation of semi-tropical fruits. The last link of the 
Santa Fe Railroad system was approaching completion. In the 
spring of 1886 a rate war was precipitated between the two transcon- 
tinental lines. Tickets from Missouri River points to Los Angeles were 
sold all the way from $1 to $15. Visitors and immigrants poured in by 
thousands. The country was looking its loveliest. Leaving the ice and 
snows of Iowa and Kansas in three days they found themselves in a 
land of orange groves, green fields and flower-covered hills. In the new 
land they found everybody prosperous and happy, and these visitors 
returned to sell their possessions and come to the promised land. 
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The more immediate causes that precipitated our great real estate 
boom of 1887 may be briefly enumerated as follows : 

First — The completion of a new transcontinental railroad line, and 
an era of railroad building and railroad projecting in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Second — High prices for all our products, an easy money market, and 
employment at high wages for all who wished employment. 

Third — An immense immigration, largely attracted by reports of 
large profits made by speculating in real estate. 

Lastly — The arrival among us of a horde of boomers from western 
cities and towns — patriots, many of them, who left their country for 
their country's good, fellows who left their consciences — that is if they 
had any to leave, on the other side of the Rockies. These profession- 
als had learned their trade in the boom cities of the West and were 
adepts in the tricks of real estate booming. They came here, not to 
build up the country, but to make money, honestly if they could not 
make it any other way. It is needless to say they made it the other 
way. 

During 1884-5-6 a number of tracts had been put upon the market, 
but these were mostly subdivisions of acreage within, or additions im- 
mediately adjoining the older and established cities and towns. Very 
few new townsites had been laid off previous to 1887. As the last link 
of the Santa Fe Railway system approached completion the creation 
of new towns began, and the rapidity with which they were created 
was truly astonishing. During the months of March, April and May, 
1887, no less than thirteen townsites were platted on the line of the L. 
A. & S. B. R. R. alone, and the lots thrown upon the market. Before 
the close of 1887 between the eastern limits of Los Angeles city and 
the San Bernardino County line, a distance of thirty-six miles by the 
Santa Fe road, there were twenty-five cities and towns, an average of 
one to each mile and a half of the road. Paralleling the Santa Fe on 
the line of the Southern Pacific, eight more towns claimed the attention 
of lot buyers, with three more thrown in between the roads, making a 
grand total of thirty-six cities and towns in the San Gabriel Valley. 
The area of some of these was extensive. " No pent up Utica contracted 
the powers " of their founders. The only limit to the greatness of a city 
was the boundary lines of the adjoining city. The corporate limits of 
the city of Monrovia was eight square miles, Pasadena with its additions 
the same, Lordsburg spread over eight hundred acres, Chicago Park 
numbered nearly three thousand lots, located in the wash of the San 
Gabriel River. The city of Azusa with its villa lots and suburban 
farm lots, covered an area of four thousand acres. 

The founding of the city of Azusa was intended to satisfy a long felt 
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want. The rich valley of the Azusa de Duarte had no commercial 
metropolis. Azusa was recognized by real estate speculators as the 
commercial center of trade for the valley, and they saw, or at least 
thought they saw, money in the first pick of lots. The lots were to be 
put on sale on a certain day. Through the long hours of the night 
previous, and until nine o'clock of the day of sale, a line of hungry 
and weary lot buyers stood in front of the office where the lots were to 
be sold. Number two was offered a thousand dollars for his place in 
the line, number five claimed to have sold out for five hundred dollars, 
number one was deaf to all offers, and through the weary hours of the 
night clung to the " handle of the big front door," securing at last the 
coveted prize — the first choice. Two hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars worth of lots were sold the first day. The sale continued unin- 
terruptedly for three days. Not one in a hundred of the purchasers 
had seen the townsite, and not one in a thousand expected to occupy 
the land. 

Even this performance was surpassed later on in the boom. The sale 
of lots in a certain town was to begin Wednesday morning. On Sun- 
day evening a line began to form, the agent discerning that if it con- 
tinued to lengthen through the intervening days, before the day of sale 
it would reach the Pacific Ocean, and some of the would-be investors 
might perish in the waves. With an eye to business he hired a hall for 
his customers. At, stated intervals the line formed, the roll was called 
and woe to the unfortunate who failed to answer to his number ; his 
place in the line was forfeited and each one below moved up oDe space. 
The speculation proved a failure, the crowd was made up principally of 
impecunious speculators and tramps who hoped to realize by selling 
out their places in the line. 

An enterprising newspaper man found a piece of unoccupied land on 
the line of the Santa Fe Road — that is a piece not occupied by a town- 
site, and founded on it the city of Gladstone. An advertisement, pro- 
lific in promises of the future greatness of the city, and tropical in its 
luxuriance of descriptive adjectives proclaimed among other attractions 
that a lot had been deeded to the Premier of all England, and it was in- 
ferred if not implied that the " grand old man " would build a princely 
residence on his lot, and lend himself as one of the attractions to draw 
dwellers to the new city. In olden times, when a conqueror wished to 
destroy a rival city, he razed it to the ground, caused the plowshare to 
pass over its ruins, and sowed the site with salt. The city of Gladstone 
was destroyed by the criticisms of a rival newspaper man, the plow- 
share passed over its ruins and the site was sown in barley. The en- 
terprising newspaper man lost his land, (he held it by contract only), 
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the surveyor who platted the town lost his pay, and Gladstone lost his 
lot. 

The fate of La Verne was equally tragic. It was located on the 
slope of the San Jose hills and boasted of a beautiful view. At one 
time it possessed a hotel, a business block, and several dwellings?, its 
future was promising, but with the waning of the boom adversity struck 
it. Its founder was unable to pay out for the land on which it was 
built, a suit of foreclosure was threatened and the houses would revert 
with the land. The citizens of Pomona were aroused one Sabbath 
morning by the harsh grating of many heavy wheels ; peeping through 
their shutters they beheld the city of La Verne moving down upon 
them — fleeing before the wrath of an outwitted creditor. 

The city of Carlton was one of the mighty cities of the boom. Its 
rise and fall, while not as great an event in the world's history as the 
rise and fall of the Roman Empire, yet, nevertheless, its fall brought 
financial disaster to many a descendant of the Roman, the Saxon, and 
the Gaul. Its site is described as commanding a beautiful view of the 
valley of the Santa Ana, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance. View 
was its only resource, the chief support and income of its inhabitants ; 
and the prolific promises of its projectors its chief attraction. Railroads 
were to center there, manufactories were to rear their lofty chimneys, 
and the ever-present hotel in the course of erection was to be a palace 
of luxury for the tourist and a health restoring sanitarium to the one- 
lunged consumptive. Promises were cheap and plentiful, and so were 
the lots. They were started at $25 each for a lot twenty-five feet front, 
rose to $35, jumped to $50, and choice corners changed hands at from 
$ 100 to $500. One enterprising agent sold three thousand and many 
others did their best to supply a long felt want — cheap lots. Capitalists, 
speculators, mechanics, day laborers, clerks and servant girls, crowded 
and jostled one another in their eagerness to secure choice lots in the 
coming metropolis. Business blocks, hotels, restaurants, saloons and 
dwelling houses lined the principal streets. A bank building with a 
costly vault was constructed, a railroad line was surveyed through the 
city and a few ties and rails scattered at intervals along the line. A 
population of three or four hundred congregated there at the height of 
the boom, and for a time managed to subsist in a semi-cannibalistic 
way on the dupes who came there to buy lots. The site of the city was 
on a barren foot-hill of the Santa Ana Mountains — even that very 
necessary article — water, had to be packed up the hill from the zanja. 
The productive land lay far below in the valley, and the cities of the 
plain absorbed all the trade. When the excursionist and the lot buyer 
ceased to come, " picturesque Carlton," " Nature's rendezvous " as its 
poetic founder styled it, was abandoned, and now the jack rabbit nib- 
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bles the grass in its deserted streets, and the howl of the coyote and the 
hoot of the boding owl wake echoes in its tenantless houses. 

Of purely paper cities, Border City and Manchester are the best il- 
lustrations. An unprincip'ed speculator by the name of Simon Hom- 
berg secured two quarter sections of railroad land situated respectively 
forty and forty-three miles in an air line north-east of Los Angeles 
city. These were the sites of Homberg's famous, or rather infamous 
twin cities. Border City was very appropriately named. It was lo- 
cated on the border of the Mojave desert on the north-eastern slope of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains. It was accessible only by means of a 
balloon, and was as secure from hostile invasion as the homes of the 
cliff-dwellers. Its principal resource, like Carlton, was view — a view of 
the Mojave desert. The founder did not go to the expense of having 
the site surveyed and the lots staked off. He platted it by blocks and 
recorded his map. The streets were forty feet wide and the lots twenty- 
five feet front by one hundred deep ; the quarter section made nineteen 
hundred and twenty lots, an average of twelve to the acre. This Hom- 
berg discovered to be a waste of valuable land, and in laying out the 
city of Manchester he was more economical. Out of the quarter section 
on which that city was founded, he carved two thousand three hundred 
and four lots, about fourteen to the acre. All streets running east and 
west were 27 2-13 feet wide, and all streets running north and south 
were 34 2-7 feet wide — the lots were twenty-five feet front by ninety-five 
deep. Manchester was a city of greater resources than Border City — 
being located higher up the mountain, it had a more extended view of 
the desert. Homberg bought the land from the Railroad Company on 
contract, making a first payment of twenty-five cents per acre. His 
lots cost him about two cents each. These lots were not offered for sale 
in Southern California, but were extensively advertised in San Francisco, 
Northern California, Oregon and in the Eastern States. 

Judging from the records he must have sold about all of his four thous- 
and lots, and his profits must have footed up very nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. So many of his deeds were filed for record that the 
County Recorder had a book of deeds containing three hundred and 
sixty pages, prepared with printed forms of Homberg's deed, so that 
when one was filed for record all that was necessary to engross it was 
to fill in the name of the purchaser and the number of the lot and 
block. These lots were sold at all prices — from one dollar to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each, the price varying according to the means 
or the gullibility of the purchaser. One buyer would pay $250 for a 
single lot, the very next investor would get ten or a dozen for that sum. 
One enthusiast in San Jose invested a thousand dollars in forty- 
eight lots, evidently he was a believer in Mrs. Means' maxim: "While 
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you are a gitten, git a plenty." Nearly every State in the Union was 
represented in the city of Manchester, and England, Germany, Hol- 
land, Denmark and Sweden furnished Homberg dupes. 

The magnitude of the boom can be measured more accurately by a 
money standard than by any other. The total of the considerations 
named in the instruments filed for record during the year 1887 reached 
the enormous sum of $98,084,162. But even this does not tell half the 
story. By far the larger number of lots and blocks in the various tracts 
and townsites that were thrown on the market were sold on contract — 
the terms of payment being part cash, balance in six, twelve or eigh- 
teen months ; a deed to be given when final payment was made. But 
few of the agreements were recorded. Frequently property bought on 
agreement to convey was re-sold from one to half a dozen times, and 
each time at an advance, yet the consideration named in the deed when 
given would be the sum named in the original agreement. Deeds to 
the great bulk of property sold on contract in 1887 did not go on record 
until the year following. Thousands of the contracts have been or will 
be forfeited, and never will appear on the records. It is safe to estimate 
that the considerations in the real estate transactions during 1887, in 
Los Angeles County alone, reached $200,000,000. Estimating the total 
amount of considerations in transfers in the counties of San Diego, 
San Bernardino, Ventura and Santa Barbara at the same amount, the 
real estate transactions of 1887 in Southern California reached 
$400,000,000. Could we have kept the boom running for another year, 
we would have made enough to pay off the national debt. 

So sudden an inflation of land values was, perhaps, never equaled in 
the world's history. When unimproved land in John Law's Mississippi 
Colony sold for 30,000 livres ( $5,550 ) a square league, all Europe 
was amazed, and historians still quote the Mississippi bubble as a mar- 
vel of inflation. To have bought a square league of land in the neigh- 
borhood of some of our cities in the booming days of 1887 would have 
taken an amount of money equal to the capital of the national bank 
of France in the days of John Law. Unimproved lands adjoining the 
city of Los Angeles sold as high as $2,500 per acre, or at the rate of 
$14,400,000 a square league. Land that was sold at $100 an acre in 
1888, changed hands in 1887 at $1,500 per acre, and city lots bought 
in 18H6 at $500 each, a year later were rated at $5,000. Within the 
memory of not th» oldest inhabitant, the San Pasqual rancho, contain- 
ing 13,000 acres, sold at fifty cents an acre. Pasadena and its numer- 
ous suburbs are within the limits of that rancho. The price of a single 
lot in the business centre of Pasadena in 1887 would have bought ten 
such ranchos at fifty cents an acre. 

The great booms of former times, measured by a money standard, 
dwarf into insignificance when compared with ours. The capital stock 
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of John Law's National Bank of France, with his Mississippi grants 
thrown in, figured up less than $15,000,000 at the period of its greatest 
inflation, an amount about equal to our real estate, transfers for one 
month, yet the bursting of John Law's bubble very nearly bankrupted 
the French Empire. 

The relative proportions of the South Sea bubble of 1720 to our real 
estate boom are as a soap bubble is to La Mountain's mammoth 
balloon, America. The amount of capital invested in the Darien col- 
onization scheme, a scheme which bankrupted Scotland and came near 
plunging all Europe into war, was only 220,000 pounds sterling, a sum 
about equal to our real estate transfers for one day. 

From a report compiled for the Los Angeles County Board of Equal- 
ization in July, 1889, 1 find the area included in sixty towns, all of 
which were laid out since January 1st, 1887, estimated at 79,350 acres. 
The total population of the sixty towns was at that time estimated at 
3,350. Some of the largest of these on paper had the smallest popu- 
lation. Chicago Park, containing 2,289 lots, had one inhabitant, the 
watchman who takes care of its leading hotel ; Sunset, 2,014 lots, one 
inhabitant, watchman of an expensive hotel ; Carlton, 4,060 lots, no 
inhabitants ; Manchester, 2,304 lots, no inhabitants ; Nadeau, 4,470 
lots, no inhabitants ; Santiago, 2,110 lots, a deserted village ; St. James, 
1,161 lots, one livery stable, its proprietor and hostler ; Rosecrans, 
Minneapolis, Studebaker City, La Verne, Broadacres, Walteria and 
Gladstone, fallen from their high estate. The plowshare has passed 
over their ruins, and barley grows in their deserted streets. 

Estimating five lots to the acre, the area included in these sixty 
cities and towns would make 400,000 lots of fifty feet front by one hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep. As many of these lots were but twenty and 
twenty -five feet front, the actual number of lots laid off in these towns 
was nearer 500,000. Allowing five inhabitants to the lot, there was 
room in these, without crowding, for a population of 2,000,000. The 
room is still there. Dividing the area included in the older cities and 
towns, with their numerous additions, into lots of the same size, and 
allowing the same number of inhabitants to the lot, we have town lots 
enough in this county already platted to supply a population of 
5,000,000, the population of London, and give each inhabitant 1,500 
square feet of breathing space. Applications are pending before the 
Board of Supervisors from the owners of six of these towns, asking the 
Board to order the streets vacated, and the town sites returned to 
acreage. A quarter of a century hence the exact location of many of 
these boom towns will be as entirely unknown to the people of that day 
as are the sites of Agua Mansa, Queen City, Santa Maria and Savana, 
buried cities of a quarter of a century ago, to the newcomers of our day. 

The methods of advertising the attractions of the various tracts and 
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subdivisions thrown on the market, and the devices resorted to to in- 
veigle purchasers into investing, were various, often ingenious and 
sometimes infamous. Brass bands, street processions, free excursions 
and free lunches, columns of advertisements, rich in description and 
profuse in promises that were never intended to be fulfilled, pictures of 
massive hotels in the course of erection, and lithographs of colleges of 
applied science — these were a few of the many devices and expedients 
resorted to to attract the attention of the credulous, and induce them to 
invest their coin. 

Few if any of the inhabitants to the manor born, or those of perma- 
nent residence and reputable character, engaged in these doubtful 
practices and disreputable methods of booming. The men who blew 
the bubble to greatest inflation were new importations, fellows of the 
baser sort, who knew little or nothing about the resources or character- 
istics of the country, and cared less. They were here to make money. 
When the bubble burst they disappeared — those who got away with 
their gains, chuckling over thjir illgotten wealth ; those who lost, 
abusing the country and villifying the people they had duped. Retrib- 
utive justice overtook a few of the most unprincipled boomers, and 
they have since done some service to the country in striped uniforms. 
The collapse of our boom was not the sudden bursting of a financial 
bubble like the South Sea bubble, or John Law's Mississippi bubble, 
nor did it end in a financial crash like the panics of 1837 and 1857, or 
like Black Friday in Wall street. Its collapse was more like the steady 
contraction of a balloon from the compression of the heavier atmos- 
phere outside. It gradually shriveled up. The considerations named 
in the transfers for the first three months of 1888 exceeded $20,000,000. 
After that they decreased rapidly. In a less fruitful country, and with 
a less hopeful and self-reliant people, the collapse of such a boom 
would have resulted in complete financial ruin and untold suffering. 

When the boom had become a thing of the past, those who had kept 
aloof from wild speculation, pursued the even tenor of their ways, build- 
ing up the real cities and improving the country. Those who had 
invested recklessly in paper cities plowed up the sites of prospective 
palace hotels and massive business blocks, and sowed them in grain, or 
planted them with trees, or they sought some other employment by 
which they could earn their bread and butter, sadder, and it is to be 
hoped, wiser men. There was for a time a stringency in the money 
market, but even this proved a blessing in disguise. It compelled to 
more economic methods of living, and impelled the people to greater 
efforts to develop the resources of the country. On the whole, with all 
its faults and failures, with all its reckless waste and wild extrava- 
gance, our boom was more productive of good than of evil to Southern 
California. 



